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The Science of Egyptology. 





TuE progress of Egyptology, so luminously treated in the 
Archeologual Report of the Egypt Exploration for the year 
past, is sure and swift because Egyptology is now a science. 
Organization of ‘ways and means” are quite a science*; explo- 
ration and all that goes with it, are altogether scientific, and 
this brochure is an interesting piece of scientific work. It is 
a handsome quarto, illustrated, of 94 pages, with four maps, 
and costs but 7o cents. As early as possible in each year the 
Fund issues this very useful compendium of discovery and of 
the progress of Egyptology, including the entire literature 
upon the subject that has been published during the previous 
twelve months. The notes upon the books and articles that 
have appeared are invaluable for reference. This: brochure is 
edited by F. LI. Griffith, M. A., assisted by Professor Petrie, 
Somers Clarke, M. A., F.S. A., N. G. Davies, B. D., B. P. Gren- 
fell, M.A., A. S. Hunt, M. A., F. G. Kenyon, M. A., W. E. Crum, 
M.A., W. Max Miiller, Ph.D. Such specialists make such a 
production of the first scientific value as well as of popular 
usefulness. 


a *In the Boston office. 
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Some of the results from Prof. Petrie’s prehistoric work have 


appeared in Bistia, and [ will now add of the invasion of Egypt 
by the Libyans at the close of the XIIth Dynasty, which was 
his discovery, that the invaders inherited many of the ways of 
the prehistoric people, from whom they were collateral descend- 
ants. Their pottery and beads show what was then the level of 
skill in Libya; and their curious custom of hanging up and 
decorating the skulls of oxen, goats, gazelles and sheep, seems 
connected with the bucrania of Greek architecture. Another 
point is, that the elegantly formed pottery of the west (perhaps 
from Italy) was brought into Egypt as early as 2,000 B. c. 

Mr. Davies had his surprise. He went to the necropolis of 
Sakkarah to study the sculptures in the tomb of Ptah-hotep. 
In excavating, he found the mastaba contained a series of 
chambers, and that the chapel of Ptah-hotep was the only room 
dedicated to him. He then found a T-shaped chamber, which 
was entered from the central court on the west, and formed the 
mortuary chapel of one Akhet-hotep, who must have been 
either father or son to the other occupant of the tomb. This 
was indeed a discovery. Although there is much damage by 
incrustation and wet, the paint is still bright in many parts ; 
the corridor has inscriptions in honor of Akhet-hotep ; the best 
of the completed designs show as good work as the finest that 
the Ancient Kingdom affords. To us who toil and tug in the 
science of “ways and means” it is refreshing to note how 
naively Mr. Davies remarks that “in the leisurely and affluent 
(sic) days which are still to come for Egyptology it is to be 
hoped that our edition de luxe worthy of the charming chapel of 
Ptah-hotep will reveal its full beauties to the world.” Others 


like J. J. Tylor, F. S. A., will come forth to perform so gra- 


cious a behest. Mr. Davies considers that the Akhet-hotep 
hieroglyphs throw altogether new or convincing light on dis- 
puted points. For instance, an important geographical term 
in the inscription of Una (Governor of the South under Teta, 
first king of the VIth Dynasty) has received a complete expla- 
nation. This inscription, which I believe is quite a thousand 
words as translated, is one of the oldest historical texts, and 
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such a ray of light is just so much to aid to dispel historical 
darkness of 5,000 to 6,000 years gone by. Then, too, some of 
the Akhet-hotep signs are “crowded with archzology and 
history” and vividly carry us back into the details of ancient 
life. 

The last excavations in the Fayfiim by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, are of much interest. In the north-west of that section 
of Egypt the Kasr-el-Banat, known to be a source of papyri, 
was carefully excavated. It proved to be the site of the ancient 
Euhemeria, or the division of Themistus. The Fayfim was 
anciently divided into three sections, called after the names of 
Heraclides, Themistus and Polemo, who were probably the first 
three governors. As these explorers had previously discovered 
the division of Heraclides, this new discovery showed that the 
remaining division, named Polemo, must have been located in 
the south-west of the Fayfim. The low mounds of Kasr-el- 
Banat cover an area of a quarter square mile. The ruined 
houses excavated proved to have been shallow; but a great 
number of tiny chambers, of square and oblong shape, were 
found to contain many documents. One of these little cham- 
bers—book alcoves ?—contained about twenty-five papyri of the 
time of Tiberius and Claudius. The best preserved documents 
were found in buildings that had simply fallen in when the 
town was abandoned. One room of these tumble-down houses 
contained over one hundred documents, mostly letters of its 
owner, Lucius Bellenus Gemellus, a Roman nabob, who owned 
an estate at Euhemeria, in the reigns of Domitian and Trajan. 
On turning over the doorstep of the house, it was found to 
bear an inscription with a petition to one of the later Ptolemies 
concerning the right of asylum in temples. 

Fayiim sites yield few ostraca; but Kasr-el-Banat proved the 
exception; in a single oven were found seventy ostraca “cool 
(by time) and collected” for science. Terra-cottas were plen- 
tiful with a great variety of pots, coins, domestic objects in 
iron and bronze, and the like, for our museums. Probably 
Cairo will want the very curiously inlaid wooden box. Some 
demotic and Greek papyri in chambers of the local temple indi- 
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cated that the shrine was dedicated to Sebek and Isis. ‘The 
large pot, containing a bronze incense—burner and other tem- , 


ple utensils, should go to an American museum. The entire 
collection was mostly late Ptolemaic. 

In a cemetery called Harit, three kilometres to the south- 
east, Grenfell and Hunt found three classes of tombs: early 
Ptolemaic, late Ptolemaic and early Roman, and late Roman. 
Time from 280 8B. c. to 300 a.p. This seems, Egyptologically, a 
short time; yet just as long as 1320 A.D. to 1900 a. D. I cannot 
even outline the details of the “finds,” however valuable, but 


quote one sentence that “for studying the characteristics of 
Ptolemaic pottery, about which hitherto almost nothing has 
been known, a large amount of well dated material is now 
available.” 

This site proved to be that of the ancient Theadelphia. The 
papyri and coin were mostly late Ptolemaic or early Roman. 
A mere rubbish heap contained many papyri of the second 
century. Two other towns, Wadfa and Kasr Kuran were ex- 
plored and the former identified as the site of the ancient 
Philoteris. The papyri and ostraca have all been brought to 
England for careful study. Of the thousand papyri, 300 are 
complete; there are thirty literary papyri, and the predomi- 
nance of Homer shows what the classic taste was in Fayifimia. 

The investigations by Grenfell and Hunt respecting the 
exact /ocal/e of Lahe Moeris are thorough and most valuable. 
Linant made Moeris to have been a high level lake on the high- 
est of the three plateaus of the Faytim, kept up by a gigantic 


dam and totally distinct from the Birket-el-Kuriin. But the 
old idea that the Birket-el-Kuriin is the representative of 
Moeris is maintained by Petrie and most fully by Major Brown. 
The explorers say truly that until the positions of Bacchias and 
Dionysias were discovered the most diverse influences could be 
drawn from the map of Claudius Ptolemy (second century a. D.). 
These passages tell their story in a word: 


“Originally the lake filled the whole basin of the Fayim, the 
first reclamation being carried out by Amenemhat I, who built 
the great dam at Illahfiim, where the Bahr Yusuf enters the 
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province, and recovered the high ground near the entrance as 
far as Biahmu, and a point between Ibshwai and Agamiin. 
This remained the Pharaonic province until the time of Hero- 
dotus, when the water still came up to the colossi at Biahmu. 
Subsequently all the land now cultivated below the level of the 
Pharaonic province was reclaimed, chiefly in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, when Lake Moeris was reduced nearly 
to the size of its modern representative, the Birket el Kurfin. 
The literary and archeological data coalesce with the engi- 
neering evidence and form one harmonious whole; and it is 
now time for the theory of a high level Lake Moeris on the top 
of a slope, originated by the brilliant but erratic French engi- 
neer, a theory which we note still holds its place in the princi- 
pal handbooks, to be relegated to oblivion.” 


And why relegated? Because, as Grenfell and Hunt say : 


“The result of our researches in the Fayfim has been to 
confirm the theory of Major Brown in every particular. Bac- 
chias we found in 1896 to be Umm el Atl, close to one end of 
the Birket el Kurfin, and still the point at which caravans from 
the north enter the Fayfim. They then cross the Fayiim keep- 
ing the Birket el Kurtin on their right and Arsinoe (Medinet el 
Fayiim) on their left, and leave the Fayiim for the Small Oasis 
near the other end of the lake by Kasr el Banat and Kasr 
Kurtin, which, as we have shown, if not Dionysias itself, must 
be in the immediate proximity of it. That the Lake Moeris 
which Ptolemy knew was the modern Birket el Kuriin, as 
Major Brown's theory required, and no imaginary reservoir, 
is now clearly demonstrated.” 


Professor Petrie utters an incisive word for the science of 


Egyptology in his article, “Recent Years of Egyptian Explo- 
ration,” in the Popular Science Monthly for April ( which all 
Bisiia readers must see ): 


““What was done for other sciences by the pioneers of the 
past is now being done in the present day for archeology. We 
now have to devise methods, to form a notation for recording 
facts, and to begin to lay out our groundwork of knowledge. 
With very few exceptions, it may be said of Egypt that there 
is no publication of monuments before this century that is of 
the least use, no record or dating of objects before 1860, and no 
comparison or study of the history of classes of products before 
1890. Thus the work of recent years in Egyptology is really 
the history of the formation of a science.” 
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And here again, im situ, after speaking of trained men to 
delve and to extract the gold from the dross : 


“And yet, besides this there is the essential business of 
observing and recording. Every hole dug must have a mean- 
ing and be understood, as to the state of the ground at different 
levels and the nature of the place. Everything must be 
spelled out as the work advances; any difficulties that cannot 
be explained must be tried with all possible hypotheses ; each 
detail must either fall into place as agreeing with what is 
known, or be built in as a new piece of knowledge.” 


It is scientific work, such as Petrie himself inaugurated, and 
that alone that can make our work swift and sure in excava- 
tion. In 1880 nothing was known of the date of Egyptian 
manufactures, even of pottery and beads; but now, given the 
site and the disclosures, with ‘he knowledge stored up the past 
ten or fifteen years, and rare it is that anything is found which 
cannot be dated near by ; and sometimes the reign itself when 
the object was manufactured can be stated at once, without one 
word of interpretation to reveal it. 

It is of such a Science that the Archa@ological Report for the 
year past treats. Every public library in America should con- 
tain it. In the next Bisuia I will write of its literary contents 
and other points of interest. 

Witi1aM Copirey WINSLow. 


Homer’s Polybos. 


I am not aware, that any Egyptologist has attempted to 
identify “‘ Polybos, Alkandra’s husband,” who, according to the 
Poet, was reigning over Egypt at, and after, the time Ilium 
was taken. Itisevident that the name Polybos is not Greek, 
but, before we proceed to analyse and explain it, it will be 
necessary to briefly state certain facts which have been fully 
demonstrated in my chronological history of ancient Egypt. 

The Twentieth Dynasty was composed of seven Diospolitan 
Kings, who reigned altogether 185 years from, and after, the 
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great sothiac era of Menophres, 1324 B.C. Each of these 
kings bore the celebrated name of Ramesses, but they were 
distinguished from one another by additional titles, such as 
Ramesse-Ameno, Ramesse-Sethos, Ramesse-Usermares, Rame- 
sse-Uaphru, Ramesse-iorbasse, etc. Ramesse-iorbasse was 
the sixth king of this Dynasty, and reigned 39 years, from 1207 
B. C. to 1168 B. C. After he had reigned three years, the 
sothiac month of Thoth came to a close, and the sothiac month 
of Paophi commenced. This was the month of the Nile, that 
is, Pa-hapi, Paophi, (Aquarius) “The Nile.” Haz, however, 
was a religious, or symbolical designation of the Nile, the 
popular name being simply, av or tar “river,” or, with the 
definite article prefixed, Pa-zar, “The River,” which the Greeks 
converted into Phuoro. In describing Eden, Moses uses the 
popular name “river.” In fact, as Egypt had but one river, a 
distinctive proper name was not needed. 

The Pharaoh who happened to be on the throne when a new 
sothiac month came in, assumed an appropriate epoch-title. 
Thus, Usertasen III, according to Eratosthenes, one of the 
grandest scholars that ever lived, assumed the title Phuoro, or 
Nile, at the beginning of the sothiac month of Paophi, 2664 B.C., 
ruling, first, as Hermes (Thoth) and, afterwards, as Herakles 
(the youthful adolescent Horus, whose dormant strength was 
symbolized by the reclining sphinx). One full cycle, or 1460 
years later, Ramesse-iorbasse headed the same epoch, and was 
likewise popularly known as Phuoro, or King Nile. Now, 
strange as it may appear, Phuoro and Nile are identical, except 
that they differ in number, the one being singular, the other 
plural. Without the definite article, we have ar or zar, “river,” 
with the definite article, pa-zar, “the 
river” xa-ar-u, “the rivers.” The last named form was used in 
the Delta, where it was pronounced maal-u, which the Greeks 
converted into Neil-os, “ Nile.” King Nile, who derived his 
sothiac epoch in that way, was well known to the Greeks. 
Dikaearches mentions him by this title, and places him very 
accurately at 436 years before the first Olympiad, which is but 
five years before the true date of his accession as sole king. 


ar-u or tar-u, “rivers ;' 
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Pliny, in his enumeration of the obelisks, mentions him by his 
proper name Ramesses, and identifies him as “ Rampses, who 
was reigning when Ilium was captured.” Diodorus, refers to 
him by his epoch-title, introducing him after ‘“Remphis, the 
miser, who spent all his time in filling his coffers, and heaping 
up wealth,” that is, Rhampsinitus, or Remesses VI, Hyk-on- 
nuter. He tells us, that, after the death of this Rampses, for 
seven generations together, there reigned successively a com- 
pany of kings, who gave themselves up to sloth and idleness, and 
did nothing but wallow in pleasures and luxury, etc., except 
Nile, who cut many canals and dykes, and used his utmost 
endeavor to make the river more useful and serviceable. 

Having identified King Nile and fixed his date, the question 
arises: What is Iorbasse? The answer is simple: It is the 
Greek form of zar-ba-sh-1, “Gushing River,” another designa- 
tion of the Nile. Prefixing the definite article, fa, to this title, 
we have /’ar-bash, which was pronounced P’ol-bosh in the 
Delta. Now what is Homer’s Polybos but this same Polybosh ? 

A remark originally attached to this reign, but afterwards 
fraudulently transferred to the last reign of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, shows that Manetho called attention to the identity 
of iorbasse and Polybos, for he says, in so many words, that 
Homer called this king, “Polybos, Alkandra’s husband, in 
whose times Troy was taken.” 


Homer uses /’ar, or Phuoro, in another form, when he sings 
of “Pharian Thebes,” “the Pharian isle,” and “the Pharian 
race.” Aeschylus derives the name of Egypt itself, to wit: 
“Aeria,” or Ar-ia, from ar, “river.” The most important fact 


deducible from Polybos, however, is, that Homer, as well as 
Manetho, Dikaearches, Eratosthenes, Diodorus and others, 
knew this king by a title derived from the sothiac epoch of 
Paophi, 1204 B. C. ' 
Another equally interesting epoch-king, who was known to 
the Greek writers of the classical period by his epoch-title, was 
Setil. This king, after reigning 36 years in the sothiac month 
of Paoni, or Payni, reigned 23 years in the sothiac month of 
Epiphi. The first of these two months was sacred to Osiris, 
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the symbol and personation of Good, under his title of Uon- 
nofer, “Perfect Being,” or “ Perfect One,” which was abbre- 
viated into Pa-uon, “The one.” The name of the month, 
Pa-uon-t, was derived from Pa-won in the same way that Seti 
was derived from Set. The first vowel of “ Uon” is preserved 
in Payni, the second vowel, in Paoni. 

The month of Epiphi was dedicated to Set-an, or Typhonic- 
Set, the personation of Evil, under his title of Apap, the “Great 
Serpent.” Epiphi is a modification of Apap-7, which was de- 
rived from Afap in the way just indicated. 

Seti, therefore, represented successively Osiris and Typhon, 
that is, the antagonistic principles of Good and of Evil. 

Although both were thus seemingly blended in his person, 
the ancient teachings required him to scrupulously separate 
and distinguish the one from the other; but in this vital par- 
ticular he proved himself to be more subtle than any monarch 
who had preceded him. In the false list of Syncellus, the first 
36 years of his reign are given to Spanios, that is, Sa-paonz, 
“Son of Paoni,” which is correct enough, but the last 23 years 
of his reign are given to Osiropis, a most remarkable title, in 
which Ostris and Apis (Hus-ir and Hapz) are unlawfully 
blended. The Greeks, by interpretation, rendered this title 
Aegyptus. 

Seti, as the name indicates, was devoted to Sutech, the “lord 
god” of the serpent-worshiping Hyksos, and openly emulated 
his cruel and sanguinary virtues. He did not, like Apophis I], 
attempt to force the worship of Set upon the Egyptians to the 
exclusion of Amen and the other so-called deities, but he set 
about to accomplish his purpose by subtlety. He bridged the 
impassable gulf between good and evil by blending the symbols 
Osiris and Afazs, for the later is, in reality, simply a duplication 
of Ap. For example, in pictorial representation of the corona- 
tion of his son, Rameses II, we behold Horus and Set pouring 
ointment over the young king. Aeschylus represents the 
“daughters” of Danausas fleeing from the “sons” of Aegyptus, 
taking it for granted that his hearers and readers would under- 
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stand why the marriage which they sought to escape was 
unlawful. 

It seems that Manetho, who was conversant with Greek 
literature, explained that the drothers, Danaus and Aegyptus, 
represented Harmais and Osiropis, the respective epoch-titles 
for Paoni and Epiphi. The daughicrs of Danaus represent the 


true religion of ancient Egypt, and, as Osiris was the only law- 
ful consort of Isis, a marriage between them and the sons of 
Egyptus would have been equivalent to making Sutech, Set-an, 
or Typhonic-Set, the lawful husband of Isis. While the sym- 
bals of Osiris and Typhon were kept separate, substantial 
mistakes could not occur, but after Osiris and Apis had been 
deceptively blended, innumerable errors grew up, many of a 
most serious nature. Those which injuriously affected religion, 
and brought on the “test and trial of the gods of ancient 


Egypt,” I will not mention ; but everyone is familiar with the 
fallacious notion, that Osiris was the Nile (Apis) and Isis the 


alluvial plains annually watered by the inundation. We need 
but look at the six planetary zones, through which the sun was 


supposed to ascend and descend during his annual course, to 
realize how utterly untenable such notions are. The zone 
through which the sun descended in the month of Paoni, was 
governed by Venus, the star of Osiris, and was sacred to Isis, 
or Hathor, and Osiris, and all the symbols and titles connected 


with it were good and beneficent ; but the zone through which 
the sun descended during the month of Epiphi was ruled by 
the star of Set (now called Mercury) and its symbols were uni- 
formily evil and malevolent, for example, we find the scorpion, 
the “great serpent,” the dragon, hippopotamus, crocodile, ass, 
hog, in fact, the entire menagerie of malignant, hurtful, fero- 


cious and stupid creatures. The “Suppliants” shows that 
Aeschylus knew Sethos by his epoch-title, and that he realized 
how unnatural the union of Osiris and Apis was and ever 
will be. 
ORLANDO P. ScuMipT. 
Coventry, Ky., March 19, 1900. 
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Fi Plan for the Excavation of Ur of the Chaldees, 
One of the Oldest Zities in the World. 


Har way between the ruins of Babylon and the Persian 
Gulf, in the desert of Arabia, six miles south of the Euphrates, 


there rise seventy feet above the plain three stories of an 


ancient temple, now called Mugheir. Surrounding it is a group 
of mounds half a mile in diameter, the ruins of a city which in 
the earliest chapters of the Bible is called Ur of the Chaldees, 
the birth-place of Abraham and Sarah, the city in which they 
spent their youth and were married. Here Abraham and his 
people received their first lessons in religion ; from here they 


emigrated to Palestine, the country in which they were later 
called Hebrews ; to this city now buried in ruins may be traced 
the origin of the nation which has given the world some of its 
greatest characters: Moses, David, Jesus, Maimonedes, Spi- 
noza, Mendelssohn, the great philanthropist Baron Hirsch, and 
others whose names are household words. 


Equally important is Ur for the part it took in the world’s 
early history. Wespeak of the centuries which the great cities 
of Europe have lived, but we must measure the history of Ur 
by millenniums. Long before the names of Rome and Greece 
were ever spoken, before the Phoenicians sailed the Mediterra- 
nean, before Nineveh or Babylon was built, or the pyramids of 


Egypt erected, as long before Abraham’s time as Abraham was 
before our time, Ur was a great city, the political and religious 
center of the greatest empire of the Orient. The remains of 
that civilization are still preserved beneath the soil, waiting for 
the excavator to reveal history. 

In the museum at Philadelphia is a stone door-socket, bearing 


the name of Lugal-kigub-nidudu, king of Ur, who lived more 
than 6,000 years ago, probably the oldest king mentioned in 
history. How many kings of Ur preceded, how much further 
back the history of the city may extend, only excavations in 
the ruin can determine. The city seems to have been the 
cradle of the human race. The later history of Ur is not yet 


much clearer. Twice at least the city was the capital of th 
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Babylonian empire; once a dynasty was formed by Urgur 
(2800 B.C.), and continued by his son Dungi. A fewcenturies 
later, about 2500 B. C., the royal seat again reverted to Ur, and 
Gungunu, the founder of the dynasty, was followed by a long 


list of kings, of whom the last was Kudur-Mabuk, probably the 
Chedorlaomer (Genesis, xiv), who fought with Abraham. 

The importance of Ur as the center of the worship of Sin, 
the moon god, contined for more than 3,500 years, through all 
its political changes down to the end of the Babylonian empire. 
It was the pride of the kings to repair the great temple Gish- 


shir-gal, the home of Sin. The names of several kings are 
found upon its bricks. Last of all Nabonidus repaired it, and 
so well did he do his work that to-day it is the best preserved 
specimen of Babylonian architecture known. 

The site of Ur was long a debated point, but in 1854 Mr. 
Taylor, the English consul at Busreh, dug from the ruins some 
bricks upon which was the word U-ru, marking it as the origi- 
nal home of the Hebrews. His excavations were slight, but 
the results were remarkable. Shafts sunk here and there 
showed the construction of the towerlike temple; from the 
corners of its second story he took the long inscriptions of 
king Nabonidus, which speak of the crown prince, the Biblical 
Belshazzar, whom the scholars of fifty years ago called a 
legendary character. Near by Taylor came upon the perfect 
walls of a house, and at still another place he uncovered two 
large jars filled with inscribed tablets. In many of the mounds 
were coffins containing not only skeletons but engraved seal 
cylinders, copper and clay dishes, water jars and drinking cups, 


gold, silver and agate beads, copper bangles, rings, bracelets, 


precious stones and weapons. Alexander the Great said that 
the kings of Assyria were buried in the marshes of the lower 
country. Their tombs may be found at Ur. 

What may excavations in the ruins of Ur reveal? Already 
we know that three dynasties of kings lived there; ruins of 
their palaces must exist and search will reveal them. The 


inscriptions speak of at least five temples which have stood 
there ; one still remains, and in it we may hope to find a 
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Babylonian library containing perhaps the original tablets 
from which the stories of the Creation and Flood were copied 
for the library of Nineveh. The few tablets already discovered 


are apart of it. The walls of the buildings may be covered 


A GRAVE AT UR, UNCOVERED BY TAYLOR. 
From Madame Ragozin’s * Chaldea"’ (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


with bas-reliefs and inscriptions, illustrating and recording the 
history of Abraham’s people. The ruins must certainly conceal 
images of the gods, furniture, dishes, ornaments of costly 
metals and stone, and the gravesof royalty. Upon the inscrip- 
tions we shall read the history of the beginnings of the people 
who gave us our religion; we shall know their manners and 
customs, possibly the origin of many religious ceremonies and 
beliefs which have come to us. We can hardly conceive the 
possibilities which excavations in this ruin may realize. The 
history of a world nation, the names of forgotten heroes and 
events may be brought to light, and Dr. Peters says: “I have 
seen no mound which seems easier and safer to excavate or 


promises greater results than Mugheir.” 


As an illustration of the value of the Inscriptions which the 
ruin of Ur may conceal, the following account of the restoration 
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of the temple by Nabonidus, preserved upon a cylinder which 


Mr. Taylor found at Mugheir, will suffice. 
Nabonidus, king of Babylon, the supporter of Esagil and 


Ezida, the reverencer of the great gods, am I. E-lugal-?-si-di, 
the ziggurat of the temple Gish-shir-gal, which is at Ur, which 
Urgur, a former king erected but did not finish, Dungi, his son, 
completed. In the inscriptions of Urgur and of Dungi, I saw 
that Urgur had erected that ziggurat but had not completed it. 
Dungi, his son, finished the work. Now that ziggurat had be- 
come old. Upon the ancient foundation which Urgur and 
Dungi his son, erected, I restored that ziggurat with cement 
and brick like the original. 

To Sin, the lord of the gods of heaven and earth, the king of 
the gods of the gods of the gods who inhabit the great heavens, 
‘the lord of Gish-shir-gal which I founded and erected in Ur, 
my lord! Sin, the lord of the gods, the king of the gods of 
heaven and earth, the gods of the gods who inhabit the great 
heavens, as thou joyfully enterest that house may the blessings 
of Esagil and Ezida, of Gish-shir-gal, the temples of thy great 
divinity, be upon thy lips. Also may reverence for thy great 
divinity be established in the hearts of its people, and may 
they not sin against thy great divinity. May their foundations 
stand like the heavens. Preserve me, Nabonidus, the king of 
Babylon, from sin against thy great divinity. Bestow upon me 
a life of many days, and may reverence for thy great divinity 
dwell in the heart of Belshazzar, my first born favorite son. 
May he commit no sin; with the fullness of life may he be 
satisfied. 

The excavation of this important ruin should not be delayed, 
for the people of Nasarieh, just across the river, are beginning 
to dig bricks from the ruins, destroying the tablets and defac- 
ing the inscriptions which they uncover. Any moment may 
witness the ruthless destruction of some of the most valuable 
records of antiquity, should the Arabs accidentally discover 
them. 

Mugheir presents many advantages of great value to the 
excavator. 
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1. The work which Mr. Taylor began, and the accurate 
drawings which he made, will enable the excavator to proceed 
with a great saving of time and expense. 

2. Camp life in the desert is unnecessary. The excavator 


may live at Nasarieh, the most modern town of Babylonia, but 
half an hour away. 

3. The Arab tribes about Mugheir are now under the control 
of the Turks 

4. Mugheir is in the villayet of Busreh, a town in which 
large English and American commercial interests have partly 


overcome the fanaticism which is found further inland, as at 
Bagdad. 


5. Mugheir may be reached by water, an important factor in 
the expense of travel and exportation. Cargo may be shipped 
to New York with but one or two changes. 

6. South of Mugheir is Nawawis, the ancient Eridu, just on 
the border of the Arabian plateau. Mr. Taylor, who examined 


the ruin, found it to contain an ancient temple about which 
were fragments of polished marble, gold leaf, gilded nails, 
knives, vases and coffins, just enough to show that objects of 
the greatest value are buried there. The proximity of Eridu 
to Mugheir makes it possible to excavate both ruius at the 
same time. 


The estimated amount required for the complete excava- - 
tion of Ur in two years is $50,000. While $12,000 would suffice 
to begin the work, with less it should not be undertaken. 

With the expedition will be at least three Americans, one 
who is an Assyriologist, another a draughtsman and photogra- 
pher, the third a student of natural history, who shall collect 


specimens of all kinds in the vicinity. Overseers and strong 


workmen may be obtained from the surrounding Arabic tribes. 
The price of labor is about ten centsa day. A force of several 
hundred workmen should be employed. 

The Turkish government grants permission to excavate ruins 
such as Ur, and if once the permission is given, the excavator 
has the sole right to the mound. Plans are formed to excavate 


the birthplace of Abraham for the benefit of the Smithsonian 
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Institution. Whatever remains of this most ancient city are 
taken from the country, will be placed at Washington, that as 
at London, Paris and Berlin, not only Assyrian scholars but 
the public may have access to the earliest records of this civili- 
zation, so important to Bible scholars. 

An advisory committee of well known scholars has been 
formed to supervise the plan of work. 

PRESIDENT. 
President William R. Harper, LL.D. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Bishop Henry Potter, D D., Bishop John F, Hurst, D.D., F. N. 
Peloubet, D.D., W. F. Whitney, Esq., R. R. McLeod, Esq., 
Isadore Straus, Esq., Hon. R. R. Hitt, M. C. 
SECRETARY AND ACTING TREASURER. 

Rev. Willis Hatfield Hazard, Ph.D. 


COMMITTEE. 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, D.D. 
Professor Paul Haupt, Ph.D. 
Dr. John P. Peters, Ph.D., D.D. 
Dr, Cyrus Adler, Ph.D. 
President Henry Morton, Ph.D., LL.D. 


DIRECTOR. 
Edgar James Banks, Ph.D. 

It is the intention of the Director to apply for the permission 
-to excavate at once, with the hope that the work may be begun 
in the latter part of this year. The records of the expedition 
will be published in the form of an illustrated Quarterly Re- 
port, containing an account of the excavations, translations of 
important inscriptions, articles of the fauna, flora, geography 
and modern intabitants of Babylonia. The Reports will be for 
distribution to the contributors of $5.00 or more to the fund. 


The success of this undertaking which is of extreme import- 
ance to Bible students and archzologists depends largely upon 
the support which it may receive from the Christian people 
throughout the country. An appeal is made to every person 
who is interested in the study of the Bible, or in ancient history 
and archzology, or in the enrichment of our National Museum 
with the works of art and the records of the earliest civiliza- 
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tion of the world, df which the great museums of Europe are 
so proud, to contribute to the support of the Ur of the Chal- 
dees expedition. Either checks or pledges of any amount may 
be made out and sent to the acting treasurer, Dr. W. H. Hazard, 
138 W. 111 St., New York, for which credit will be given in 
the quarterly reports. Any information regarding the details 
of the plan may be obtained by addressing the director. 
Epcar James Banks, Pu.D., 
Formerly U. S. Consul at Bagdad, 
10 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. 


Recent Finds of Papyri. 


Ir would seem that Egypt is determined to vindicate to her 
utmost extent her title of the land of letters. While decipher- 
ers and explorers are restoring to us the history and civilization 
of the most remote ages, and giving to the chronicles of the 
Pharaohs a restorative enlargement far beyond our wildest 


expectations, other laborers are restoring to us the later 
chapters of her history, when the line of the Pharaohs had suc- 
cumbed to the conquering Greek and Roman. The second 
instalment of Greco-Roman papyri, from the explorations at 
Ben Hesa, the ancient Oxyrhyncus, carried out by Messrs. Hunt 
and Grenfell, is rich in historical material. 

It is indeed an astonishing revelation of the literary activity 
in classic times in Egypt that some hundreds of manuscripts 
have been obtained from the ruins of a small provincial town 
in the Thebiad. From this little town come classic fragments 
of all the best known authors—Homer, Euripides, Thucydides, 
Plato, Xenophon, and an unknown work of Aristophanes. If 
this wealth of literature was found in a minor centre such as 
Oxyrhyncus, what might we have hoped for had the treasures 
of Alexandria been preserved? The vast number of papyri, 
both literary and official, discovered during recent years in 
Middle Egypt and the Fayoum are alone proof of the treasures 
destroyed by the fanaticism of Omar. 


The series of papyri now published do not contain such 
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treasures as “ The Logia of Jesus,” or the new poem of Sappho, 
but we have a charming fragment of a comedy of Menander of 
which little more than the name was extant until now. It is 
called “‘ Perikeiromene,” or the “ Cropped Lady,” and relates to 
the story of a soldier who in a drunken fit cut off the locks of 
his mistress. The small fragment of the last act is so pleasing 
that it is to be hoped that more will be found. For historical 
purposes, one of the most important fragments recovered is a 
list of victors from B. C. 480-468 and 456-448. The period em- 
braced is a rich one in literature and art, and the new list will 
enable us to attain greater accuracy in fixing the dates of writ- 
ing of the Olympian odes of Pindar and Bacchylides, and of 
the sculptors Polycletus, Myron and others. 

If the find is important in the additions it affords to our 
knowledge of classical times, it is still more important in the 
insight it affords into the innermost circles of domestic life. 


The period covered by these documents—namely, the first 
centuries before and after the Christian Era—was one of great 


official activity, and thus the number of legal documents is 
great, and the affairs of many families can be traced with 
minute accuracy. There is a most interesting series of docu- 
ments relating to the domestic affairs of a certain Tryphon, a 
weaver of Oxyrhyncus. Born in the year 8 A. D., he married 
a woman named Demetrons, but the union lasted but a short 


time, for in about 34-35 A. D. we find him presenting a petition 
thus worded tothe courts: ‘I married Demetrons, the daugh- 
ter of Heraclides, and for my part I provided for my wife, in a 
manner that exceeded my resources. But she became dissatis- 
fied with our union, and finally left the house, carrying off 
property belonging to me.” He demands her punishment and 
the return of his property. The real source of the trouble was 
the “ mother-in-law,” as in modern cases. 

Having ridded himself of Demetrons, the husband takes a 
new wife, but, as a measure of caution, only on trial fora 
period apparently of five months. The new wife, named 
Sareus, brings him a dowry of forty drachme of silver, a robe 
and a pair of gold earrings, and these or the equivalent value 
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are to be returned at the end of the five months if the tempo- 
rary union is not successful. Soon after marriage, trouble 
appears in the form of the discarded wife, her mother and 
friends, who assault the new bride, and once more the “affaire 
Tryphon” is before the courts. Punishment being meted out, 
the household is once more in peace. 

From the newly discovered records we can trace the history 
very clearly. The pair lived together in’happiness for at least 
twenty-three years, and two sons and a daughter were born, 
the second son, Thodnis, in 54 A. D., and twelve years later was 
apprenticed to a weaver to learn the trade, his father’s eyesight 
having grown too dim to teach him. All this time the wife, 
Sareus, had not demanded the dowry which should have been 
returned to her after five months’ trial, but seven years after 
there seems to have been a domestic crisis, though only of a 
passing nature, and we find the dowry paid through a firm of 
local bankers. 

All family life does not appear to have been quite so smooth 
as that of Tryphon’s household, as the following petition of a 
wife shows: The plaintiff says—“‘I, Syra, the daughter of 
Theon, married Sarapion, bringing him by cession a dowry 
amounting to 200 drachme of silver. As he was destitute of 
means I received him into my parents’ house, and I for my 
part conducted myself blamelessly in all respects. But Sara- 
pion, having squandered my dowry as he pleased, continually 
illtreated and insulted me, using violence toward me, and de- 
priving me of the necessaries of life; finally he deserted me, 
leaving me in a state of destitution.” Although told some 
eighteen hundred years ago, there is a very modern aspect 
about the petition of Syra, and it is to be hoped she was well 
rid of the brute. 

Some of the private letters are very quaint, though we lack 
so rich a morsel as the letter of the boy Theon in the first 
series. Thus a writer breaks off in the middle of a letter relat- 
ing to a law case in Alexandria to ask: “Let me know about 
our bald-headed friend; how is his hair growing again on top?” 
In another letter the writer declares to his sister as a token of 
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sympathy, “I have not washed for a month.” Woman’s ward- 
robe was always a source of trouble. Thus in a letter from 
Alexandria to his sister a writer says: “Many greetings and 
continued good health. You have not sent me one word about 
the clothes, either by letter or message; they are still waiting 
for you, until you send me word.” Such are but a few glean- 
ings from these brown, tattered and torn papers, which have 
lain for centuries beneath the sand of the Libyan Desert, to be 
at last reverently opened and read by those who prize these 
records of the opening of our era; and each to add its quota to 
the reconstruction of the world’s history. The work of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund in this field of Greco-Roman research 
has been rich in results, and will, we hope, still be continued 


with still greater success. 





Che Latest from Egypt. 

PROFESSOR PETRIE returns to London with a most interesting 
showing for his work at Abydos, the details of which will later 
appear, and are sure to attract scientific and popular attention. 
Mr. Cotton writes to this office that the excavations prove to 
be among the most productive that the Fund has yet under- 
taken. So important are these results that the volume on 
Abydos will be prepared at once and precede Detr-e/-Bahart lV. 

This volume will treat of the royal tombs of the first dynasty, 
and it is thought that the only king unrepresented in the in- 


scriptions found is Menes. There will be about twenty pho- 
tographic and forty lithographic plates to accompany the 
letter-press. ‘‘The hieroglyphic characters, so far as I can 
judge,” remarks Mr. Cotton, “are marvellously well written 


for the most part.” So interested was an intelligent American 
lady in the excavations, that she sent her check for $500 to the 
London office. Would that to hear or read this fact might be to 
others the same as if to “ see,” and then to “ believe,” and then 
to follow so good an example by acheck, payable to Mr. Francis 
C. Foster of the Boston office. A gratifying point is that our 
American museums will receive inscriptions of this remote 
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dynasty—the initial dynasty of Old Egypt—and that the 
ushabtis for distribution are countless, not to speak of various 
other objects of value for a collection. 

Mr. Grenfell, in his department, that of the Greco-Roman 
Branch, has been very successful in certain lines of discovery 
and has come upon “ objects” of the XIIth Dynasty. A large 
haul is being made for an American University museum which 
has liberally supplied funds through a very generous patron. 
Among the unique finds are crocodiles ten feet long wrapped 
in papyrus. 

Dr. Naville hopes to have his revision of Pithom ready for 
the press in June. The conscientious carefulness of this great 
scholar is everywhere appreciated. Orders for the new Pithom 
should be sent to 59 Temple Street, Boston. 

Mr. Crum expects to have his very useful volume on Coptic 
Ostraka completed this summer. Of Mr. Davies and his indus- 
trious energy, including an unexpected discovery, I write in 
this Bistia. I add that Dendereh, by Professor Petrie, is just 
issued. 

Wituiam Copiey Winstow. 

Boston, April 19, 1900. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE necessary suspension of the excavations in midsummer 
and midwinter is disappointing to the more earnest of our sub- 


scribers, but it is unavoidable ; and it serves a useful purpose 
in enabling the explorers to study more carefully the objects 
obtained and to place more efficiently the next work. As to 
the best places for work there is a desire that the Fund should 


attend first to those places which are most prominent in the 
Scriptures and where any discovery would be most helpful to 
the Bible student. 

Jerusalem has already had two full and successful periods of 
excavation, and yet even there the work is only begun, and 
much urging is felt to have renewed attempts made to find the 
Tombs of the Kings. 
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Supposing that we could have our way and that the govern- 
ment were not opposed, such a list might be made out as would 
occupy at least fifty years of digging. There is little use in 
reaching so far forward, but I think that even the most eager 
of our subscribers would be content if they could be assured 


that within fifty years the Fund would have explored Jerusa- 


lem for three more years, Samaria for the same time, the 
Galilean shore for a longer time, the traces of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Hebron, Jazreel, and so on. But the task is a 
great one. 

Hitherto, after doing the great work of triangulation and 
map-making, the Fund has labored in or near Jerusalem, but 


some time it must seek another centre, and put its thought and 
toil upon Galilee and Samaria. 

The School for Oriental Research, which is being developed 
in the hands of a committee of which Professor J. H. Thayer, 
D. D., of Harvard University is the head, may in time give 
some assistance to the Fund in its work, but there will certainly 


be no disposition to lessen its support or efficiency. 


Coming to present matters, the Quarterly for January was 
injured in some cases and in some failed to reach its destina- 
tion. The mail service has been disturbed by the transfer of 
so many steamers to the transport service, and there is much 
delay and probably much more handling than usual. The 
Fund wishes to replace any losses of the Quarterly, and is now 


using the utmost care in wrapping. 

Many public libraries have been furnished with the circular 
describing the Pilgrim’s Text volumes, fourteen in all, and 
subscribers are requested to see that the public libraries in 
their places of residence are informed as to these and all our 
publications. I dislike to criticize our own government, but in 
its heavy tariff against our publications it must be counted as 
an obstacle rather than a help to our work. 


THeopore F, Wricut, 
Hon. Sec’y for U.S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch: 
xological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 


To the Edttor: 


The following subscriptions, 


are gratefully acknowledged: 


Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, Ph. D., $5 00 

Mrs. ANDREW BIGELow, 25 00 

Prest. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D., 5 00 

W. A. Brewer, Jr., P 5 00 

Franklin W. Brigham (in me- 
moriam), ‘ - 

Mrs. Arthur Becta, 

*Mrs. Rufus W. Bunnell, 

Dr. Paul Carus, 

Gilbert Cass, 


Joseph H. Center, 

Moses Fowler Chase, 

= Frances H. Close, 
. H. Cornell, 

Mg P. Cranford, 

Prof. James F. Driscoll, 

August Eimer, 

Mrs, Susan D. Ely, 

Mrs. H. P. Emerson, 


*Mrs. Henry Farnam, 

Clark Fisher, 

Charles F. Folsom, 

Henry Foster, M. D., 

Robert H. Gardiner, 

Miss Emma C. Graffin, 

E. K. Greene (in memoriam), 
*Col. Jacob L, Greene, , 
Mrs. Henry S. Grew, 


B. D. Hahn, D. D., 
*Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., 
Mrs. Esther Herman, 
Mrs. Lydia B. Hibbard, 
Cc. W. Hunt, 

CLARENCE M. HyDE, 

Dr. Frederic E. Hyde, 
Hwang Chung huie, 
*Miss A. B. Jennings, 
*George B. Kip, 

Walter W. Law, 

Mrs. August Lewis, 

Mrs. Stephen H. Little, 
Henry M. Lovering, 
Miss Rebecca S. Lowrey, 
C. E. Lucky, . 


5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
10 00 
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5 00 
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5 00 
20 00 
5 00 
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5 00 
5 00 
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5 00 


5 00 


from March 20 to April 20, 


Mrs. E. S. Mack, , ‘ 


Mrs. SAMUEL MATHER, ‘ 
Mrs. Edwin A. McAlpin, 
Charles Lee Meyers, 

Dr. George N. Miller, 

Mrs. Mary R. Mixter, 
Charles E. Moldenke, Ph.D., 
Prest. Henry Morton, LL.D., 
George Foster Peabody, 
Mrs. HENRY PICKERING, 


Tuomas Harris Powers, . 
Mrs. Henry E. Raymond, 

S. W. Rodman, 

Thomas Fitch Recta, 
*Henry E. Russell, 

Thomas H. Russell, 

*Prof. F. K. Sanders, 

Mrs. Robert S. Scott, 

Mrs. Mary C. Shelby, . 

Mrs. Henry K. Sheldon, 

Mrs. Hugh M. Smith, 

S. J. Spray, . 

Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele, 

Mrs. Robert Stewart, 

Hon. Henry W. Taft, 

Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., 
Julius W. Tiemann, 

N. S. S. Tompkins, 

*Morris F. Tyler, 

Mrs. Henry L. Van Nuys, . 
Philip Verplanck, ° 

Prest. Wm. F. Warren, tis D.; 
W. R. Warren, 

Rev. Samuel M. Wenn, 
*Prof. G. B. Watrous, 

Rt. Rev. Edwin G. Weed, D. a, 9 
Prof. E. H. Williams, Jr., . 5 00 
Mrs. George R. Williams, 5 00 
Rev. Richard P. Williams, 10 00 
Rt. Rev. H. P. a LL.D., 5 00 
Horace White, 10 00 
Mrs. S. B. Whiting, 5 00 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Wood, 10 00 
Pratt Institute, 5 00 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


Joseph H. Center, . . $500 Thomas Fitch Rowland, - $1000 
Miss Frances H. Close, ; 500 Thomas H. Russell, . ; 5 00 
j. P. Cranford, . ; . 500 Mrs. Hugh M. Smith, . 
Mrs. Henry Farnam, . . 500 Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele, 
CLARENCE M. Hype, . . 5000 Mrs, Robert Stewart, 

Dr. Frederic E. Hyde, . 1000 Julius W. Tiemann, 

Mrs. Samuel Mather, : 1500 Rev. Samuel M. Warren, 
Charles E. Moldenke, Ph.D., 500 Prof. E. H. Williams, Jr., 
Mrs. Henry Pickering, ° 500 Walter R. Wood, 
Tuomas Harris Powers, . 25 00 


um oe ut 


uw wo 


GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH, 


Mrs. M. A. Bradshaw. - $500 Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele, 

J. P. Cranford, . : ‘ 500 Mrs. Robert Stewart, 

Mrs. Henry Farnam, . ‘ 500 Prof. J. Henry Thayer, 

Miss Emma C. Graffliv 500 Prof. J. C. Van Benschoten, 
Miss Lucia C. G. Grieve, . 5 00 ie t- » ; . 
William Fenwick Harris, . 1000 Rev. Samuel M. Warren, 

C. E. Lucky, ° : : 500 Prof. E. H. Williams, Jr., 
Rev. Dr. Frederic R. Marion, 500 Horace White, ‘ : ; 
Mrs. Samuel Mather, . . 1000 Free Public Library, Newark, 
Prof. M. B. Riddle, D. D., . 500 Osterhout Free Library, 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., 5 00 


*Connecticut Branch. 


Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


Rrebaological Notes. 


‘‘Hevtxt and Paradise Among the Babylonians” (Holle und 
Paradtes bet den Babylontern, 8vo., p. 32, Leipsic, 1900), is the 
title of an ably written pamphlet by Dr. A. Jeremias of Leip- 
sig, forming Part III of the new periodical, “ Der alte Orient.” 
Death and burial, funereal rites and ceremonies, incantations 
for the dead in ancient Mesopotamia, are illustrated from the 
cuneiform texts, and the reader will be able to form a good 
idea of essential facts of the Babylonian religion from a peru- 
sal of the booklet. 
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Vou. III. Fase. 2. of the Sphinx, contains: Le Sacrifice 
humain d’aprés les rites de Busiris et d’Abydos, by Lefébure— 


Sixiéme Série de cinquante quasi-vocables & exclure, du 
Dictionnaire Hiéroglyphique & venir.— Comptes rendus criti- 
ques — Melanges : Mémoires de MM. Loret, Marucchi, Naville. 


Mr. Ro.tanp B. Dixon, in the Bulletin of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, 1900, considers briefly 
the Aryan question. There are few subjects which have been 
more discussed during the last thirty or forty years than the 


various questions in regard to the origin and migration of the 
Aryan race. The earliest period of purely philological investi- 
gation has given way to a general study of all the aspects of 
the matter, and new theories of the most opposite character 
have been developed. One of the most recent works on this 
subject is the forthcoming one of Lapouge, the introductory 


chapter of which has recently been published in the American 
Journal of Sociology (Nov., 1899, pp. 329-347). In this, which 


is in some measure a résumé of the whole work, he declares 
that although there was probably no such thing as an “Aryan 
race,” yet there must have been a dominant type among the 
various types that spoke Aryan languages, and that this domi- 
nant type, which was responsible for much, if not most, of the 


civilization of the European peoples, was the dolichocephalic 


blond. The history of the Aryan controversy is briefly re- 
viewed, in order to show the change of opinion from the earlier 
theories of the original unity of the Indo-Germanic peoples, and 
the development of the different languages by the hiving off 
of successive groups of the postulated primitive Aryans, to the 
later views that Sanscrit and Zend were not the oldest-known 
forms of the whole group of languages, and that the origin of 
these was rather to be ascribed to the “collective evolution” 
of the languages of a group of nomad or semi-nomad tribes, 
whose languages had originally been more or less closely 
related. In this process each dialect would necessarily influ- 
ence its geographical neighbors; in the course of time the 
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stronger would eliminate the weaker; and the present lan- 
guages, related collaterally rather than by direct descent, 
would be thus produced. Since the relations between the 
different languages more or less closely correspond to their 
present geographical positions, Lapouge thinks it possible that 
the peoples speaking the different languages to-day, may 
always have been neighbors as at present, and that the Aryan 
civilization and language therefore developed in Europe. From 
this point of view, there can be no distinct “Aryan Type,” as 
the Aryan civilization and language were both the result of 
the coalescing of several types. In his opinion, however, the 
major part of the civilization is to be attributed to a dominant 
type, and this, he thinks, must have been the “dolicho blond.” 
The Brachycephalic peoples, whose remains are found asso- 
ciated sometimes with the dolicho blonds, were, Lapouge 
considers, the slaves or serfs of the latter. 

This theory will doubtless be attacked by the holders of 
other views. It is difficult to see where the positive proof is 
found that the dolichocephalic type was also blond. Ripley, in 
summing up the opinions of various writers, although, showing 
that there is little uniformity in their views, yet advances very 
plausible arguments to prove that this same dolichocephalic 
type was brunet or africanoid in character :—definite proof, 


however, seems almost impossible. 


PrRoFESSOR FLInpERS Petrie in the April Popular Science 
Monthly, after referring to the difficulties of obtaining per- 
mission to excavate in Egypt, says: “In face of all these 
disadvantages, work has yet been carried on by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund and by the Egyptian Research Account; both 
rely on English and American support, and the latter body is 
intended expressly to help students intraining. Besides these, 
private work has been carried on during several years by two 
or three other explorers, partly at their own cost, partly helped 
by friends, The two societies above named have kept to the 


principles that everything shall be published as soon as possi- 
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ble, and that all the antiquities removed from Egypt shall be 
divided among public museums as gifts in return for the sup- 
port from various places, nothing ever being sold publicly or 
privately. In this way several centers in America send large 
annual contributions, have representatives on the London 
Committee of the Exploration Fund, and receive their share 
for museums every year. 

“Besides this organizing of ways and means, there is quite as 
important organization needed in the excavations. At present 
most of the above named work is done by a corps of men who 
have been engaged at it for many years. They leave their 
homes and assemble as soon as the writer begins; any dealing 
in antiquities or misconduct since the last season excludes them 
from rejoining. They each know their work, what to preserve, 
how to leave everything intact in the ground where found, or 
how best to manage different kinds of excavating. With such 
men it is always possible to secure more information out of a 
site, however much it may have been already wrecked in 
ancient or modern times. And it is far safer to leave such men 
unwatched, with the certainty that they will receive fair value 
for all they find, than it is to drive a gang under the lash, on 
bare wages, without rewards to keep them from pilfering. The 
English system means mutual confidence and good faith; the 
native and French system of force means the destruction of 
both information and antiquities. 

“And yet besides this there is the essential business of ob- 
serving and recording. Every hole dug must have a meaning 
and be understood, as to the date of the ground at different 
levels and the nature of the place. Everything must be spelled 
out as the work advances; any difficulties that cannot be ex- 
plained must be tried with all possible hypothesis ; each detail 
must either fall into place as agreeing with what is known, or 
be built in as a new piece of knowledge. 

“‘Twenty years ago nothing was known of the date of any 
Egyptian manufactures, not even of pottery or beads, which 
are the commonest. Now, at presentit is seldom that anything 
is found which cannot be dated tolerably near by, and in some 
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classes of remains the century or even the reign can be stated 
at once, without a single word to show it. The science of 
Egyptian archeology is now in being.” 


MonsiGNor CrostTarosa, secretary to the Commissione di 
Archeologia Sacra, has issued from Rome an appeal to arche- 
ologists and to all those who are interested in Christian 
antiquities, to subscribe toward the further exploration of the 
catacombs. These monuments, which are of the greatest his- 
toric importance to Christianity, and so vast in extent that 
they form an underground city, were places of pilgrimage for 
Romans and strangers till the ninth century. But from the 
ninth century until the nineteenth the catacombs were neg- 
lected, the entrances were blocked and in time hardly a site 
was remembered. In the sixteenth century a pioneer was 
found in the person of Bosius, but it was not until the present 
century that a new world was laid bare to the student by the 
excavations of De Rossi, who rediscovered the great cemetery 
of Callistus, and opened, or partially opened, several of the 
principal historic catacombs, making discoveries which ex- 
ceeded all expectations in their interest to the antiquary, the 
liturgist and the theologian. The chief catacombs on the 
Appia, Nomentana, Salaria and Ardeatina are open, but are 


not completely explored ; of the forty-five cemeteries about five 


only are permanently accessible to the visitor to Rome. 

After the death of De Rossi, the Commission of Sacred 
Archeology continued the excavations with excellent results. 
The work of De Rossi had been encouraged and aided by 
Pius IX, who willingly entered into the former’s plans for ex- 
cavating, and provided the money. Leo XIII has continued 
this generous aid, but the means at the disposal of the Com- 
mission are inadequate to the great task still to be performed. 
“ Notable discoveries of the greatest importance to history still 
await us,” says Monsignor Crostarosa. “The Commission 
hopes that it may be enabled to carry out some of these in the 
course of the current year, and appeals to the generous of all 
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nations to assist in work—arduous and costly as it is—the 
results of which cannot but prove in the future, as they have 
proved in the past, of the first value to the Christian historian 
and the archeologist.” Those interested are requested to apply 
for all further information to Monsignor P. Crostarosa, Via del 
Quirinale, 24, secretary of the Commission. A list of subscrib- 
ers will published in due course in the Nuovo Bollettino di 
Archeologia Cristiana. 


An interesting discovery has lately been made by M. Georges 
Seure, Associate of the University of France, and a member of 


the French Archzological School at Athens, in the shape of a 
Thracian triumphal car of the later Roman period, or about 
the fourth century, A. D. It was excavated in the tumulus 
called Douhova (ghosts’ mound), at the foot of the Rhodopes 
near the village of Pastousha, situated to the south-west of 
Philippopolis. In this barrow must have been buried the ser- 


vants and belongings of some great general, who evidently fell 
in some battle fought close by. All the metallic fittings of the 
chariot,with small bronze figures as decorations, and the harness 
for one horse, were found, together with five human skulls and 
several semi-decayed swords and lances. M. Seure has put the 
whole together in perfect order, and the complete chariot is 
now exhibited in the museum there, with several earthenware 
pots and lachrymatories, also found in the barrow. By the 
express desire of Prince Ferdinand, who came down to see 
these interesting relics of antiquity, the chariot will remain in 
that town, The discovery has so pleased his Royal Highness 
that he has offered to give from his private purse the sum of 
10,000 francs, to which the Bulgarian Government will add 
5,000 francs and the French another 5,000 francs, for the pur- 
pose of continuing these archzological researches in the 
country. 

M. Seure states that this is the third Roman chariot dis- 
covered. One of the two others, in marble, is preserved in the 
Vatican Museum at Rome. 
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Contents of the Hroceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology, Vol. XXII, Part I. Secretary’s Report for 1899—Biblical 
Chronology. The Historical Period, Kings, Judges, by Major- 
General F. E. Hastiugs.—A Statue of Hapu-Senb: Vezir of 
Thothmes ti, by Percy E.;Newberry. An Egyptian Relative 
Adjective, by A. H. Gardiner. 

Major-General Hastings includes within the historical period 
the entire interval from the passage of the Jordan by the 
Israelites under Joshua, to the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. He establishes the chronology of this period 
from Biblical sources, and since the date of the fall of Jerusa- 
lem can be demonstrated by means of statements contained in 
the Scriptures and in Ptolemy’s canon. General Hastings con- 
siders that it follows, that if successful, we can arrive at so 
remote a date as that of the Exodus from Egypt with a con- 
siderable amount of precision, more than has yet been accorded 


to any date hypothetecated to that event. 
Having established the method in which Hebrew historians 


recorded the years of their chronicles, General Hastings pro- 
ceeds to enter upon the consideration of the longer period from 
the ursurpations of Jehu and Athaliah to the fall of Jerusalem, 
embracing a period of nearly three centuries, with some degree 
of confidence in the general accuracy of his conclusions. 


PROFESSOR HILPRECHT sends to the S. S. 7imes an account of 
the researches and excavations in Egypt which were carried 
on during December and January, by Professor G. Steindorff 
of the University of Leipsic. The expedition to the oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon, the oasis of Siwa, was carried on under the 


auspices of the Saxon Royal Academy of Science of Leipsic, 
and under the leadership of Professor Steindorff. The oasis of 
Siwa is in the Libyan desert, about eighteen days’ journey west 
of Cairo. It owes its fame to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to 
which Alexander the Great, in the winter of 332-331 B.C., 
undertook his romantic and memorable expedition for the 


purpose of having the priests declare that he was the son of 
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this god, and therefore the legitimate successor of the Pharaohs. 
Professor Steindorff also describes other excavations in the 
neighborhood of Siwa. He says: “The excavations made 


last winter near Abu Gurab, north of the Pyramids of Abusir 


(spoken of in my previous report as being planned under the 
auspices of the Royal Museum of Berlin, and conducted by 
Dr. Schaefer), have been continued during this winter. Abu 
Gurab contains a temple of the Sun, which King N-user-re, of 
the fifth dynasty, built in commemoration of a royal jubilee, 
and the center of which consisted of an immense obelisk.” 

“During this winter, the débris on the south side of the 
obelisk was cleared away. In this operation two rectangular 
chambers were opened up, which were ornamented with bas- 
reliefs. In one chamber were portrayed scenes of the royal 
jubilee, also of the laying of the corner-stone of the temple. 
Here, dating from the third century B. C., are found those 
typical pictures known to us hitherto as belonging only to the 
temples of later periods in Soleb and Bubastis. 

“The reliefs in the other chamber contain figures of animals 
and scenes of country life, also numerous figures of men and 
women representing various provinces and districts which have 
the same names as in later times. How the animal figures, etc. 
hitherto found only in tombs, happen to be on the walls of a 
temple, is a mystery. Can it be that we have here a complete 


representation of life upon the earth, in order to show all that 
the sun-god has created, and all that he sustains by his rays?” 


Most interesting to archeologists, as well as to students of 
Church history, are the excavations which have been recently 
begun in the Church of St. Cecilia,in Rome. The beautiful 


story of this great martyr-saint, who was later adopted as the 
patron saint of music and musicians, is too well known to de- 


mand repetition here. 
A goodly portion of the ground surrounding the main body 
of the present church was opened up many years ago, and 


many interesting remnants of what is generally considered to 
be the house of the saint were brought to light. 
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Not content with these former discoveries, modern archzolo- 
gists have recently obtained the permission of Cardinal Ram- 
polla el Tindaro, titular protector of the Church of St. Cecilia, 
to proceed with the excavations left unfinished in years gone 
by, this time endeavoring to bring to light some supposed ruins 
beneath the main body of the church itself. Nor have these 
latter-day archeologists carried out their work in vain. Per- 
mission for the new excavations was granted some time ago, 
and during the last few days the labors of the diggers have 


been rewarded with some exceptionally interesting discoveries 
in the way of architectural remains. 

Under the pavement of the main church there have been 
brought to light the remnants of a very ancient Roman house, 
built upon the earliest models, with later walls belonging to 
the imperial epoch. The edifice in its original form was evi- 


dently a most sumptuous one, as the remains of a fine bathroom 
—of a great hall in the form of a basilica—of a niche for the 
ancient household gods, and various other details are still 
plainly visible. 

These new discoveries tend toward confirming the ancient 
and honored tradition that the present basilica was erected 
above the site of the house of St. Valerian, the husband of St. 
Cecilia, who was converted by her after marriage and mar- 
tyrized on the Via Appia. 

It is also well known that St. Cecilia herself was condemned 
to be asphyxiated or scalded to death in her bath, and a bath- 
ing room adjoining the right transept of the present church 


has always been shown as the original spot where the execution 
was ordered to take place. 


The discovery of the new and larger bathroom, however, has 
led the archzological students to believe that this was the 


real site. The remains shown in the transept, however, seem 


to have belonged to the same large bathroom, or “ calivarium,” 


which was evidently a room fitted up in the usual magnificent 
patrician style. 


As yet the excavations have not been brought to an end, but 
,judging from what has already been accomplished, one may 
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congratulate the archeologists who undertook them upon 


having entered upon a series of discoveries as important as 
they are interesting, and it is safe to say that few visitors to 


Rome will henceforth fail to make a reverential pilgrimage to 
the honored Church of St. Cecilia. 


Tue German philologist, F. Blass, has called attention to 
certain fragments of a Greek tragedy that have been published 
in the collection of papyri by Grenfell & Hunt, but that have 
hitherto attracted little notice. After an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the original, in the British Museum, Herr Blass has 


come to the conclusion that the fragments are from the lost 
tragedy “ Niobe,” of Sophocles. The scientific reasons given 


in support of this hypothesis are extremely interesting. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. III, 


Numbers 4, 5. A Vase in Chicago, representing the Madness 
of Athamas, by Ernest Gardner—Athena Polias on the Acropo- 
lis of Athens, by Arthur S. Cooley—The Metopes of the West 
End of the Parthenon, by Wm. S. Ebersole—Bibliography, 
July-Dec., 1898, by H. N. Fowler—Archeological News and 


Discussions, by H. N. Fowler. 


In the imperial German budget ten thousand marks is allotted 
for the present session to the promotion of scientific investiga- 
tions in Egypt. A German Egyptologist is to be attached to 
the consulate general at Cairo. 


M. Lecani, in setting up the fallen columns of Karnak, dis- 


covered a city gate. It is the first found in Egypt, and is of 
great height. It bears the date of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
It was erected by Amenhotep. 

A second and more important discovery at Thebes is a large 
tomb of the Eleventh Dynasty in perfect preservation, 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archzological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek ‘epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF EGypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America’ passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RomaNn BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, and a 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis, PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

V. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. PartI. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII, Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume.  Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (@§ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Roya/ Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III, El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IY. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) Incontinuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustratcd. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknow}- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome .guaréos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), amd local organizations, All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. To subscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecyrpr Expiora- 
TION FunD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JameEs GLAISHER, Esq, F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esoa., M. P. Sir WALTER Besant, M. A., F. S.A 


Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 
Offices. 
24 HANOVER SQuaRE, W. Lonpon, 


American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DanieL C. GitmMan, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT Wi1LLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA, 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CLARENCE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 


Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautaugqua. 
PROFESSOR THEODORE F. WRIGHT, PH.D., -CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 


Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 
2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 


stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF WeEsTERN PALEsTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a /erra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCH#ZOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLERMOoNT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five HunpReD Square Migs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published, The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The Jaulan, 
‘Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusscriBeErs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

fz) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
ana contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Tost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘* Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. ubscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
en*iélert to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Staxemants and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, C ambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘*The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; **The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.r. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.E. 

¥. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 


Schumacher, c.E. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.g. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., ui.p., F.R.s, 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore, By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 





- 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.£. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems, By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXII. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII, Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.£. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, Lu.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 

XXVIII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897, By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 2osheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

V. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list. 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EpitTion oF THE CoLLoTyPe PRINT oF THE RaIsED Map, 20 inches by 


28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 35. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 


Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 


Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 
ALABAMA: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 

Prof, Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or Cotumsia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
Ixu1no!s: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Iowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
MassacuuseEtTtTs: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 109 South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruope Isitanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
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